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FOOD  FOR  THE  HUNGRY? 

The  National  Planning  Association,  in  a  report  (copy  enclosed  with  this  newsletter)  releas¬ 
ed  on  December  20,  recommended  that  in  addition  to  fulfilling  our  obligations  to  UNRRA  the 
United  States  should  "make  such  additional  grants  as  are  necessary  to  provide  up  to  one 
billion  dollars  for  food  and  feed  for  the  liberated  countries  of  Western  Europe,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  ex-enen^  countries."  It  urged  that  these  grants  should  be  made 
before  January  15  so  that  supplies  could  reach  these  areas  within  the  next  six  critical 
months  before  the  19U6  harvest.  'Hlfe  believe,"  continues  the  recommendation  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  NPA,  "that  financial  obstacles  to  meeting  the  emergency  food  needs  of 
non-UNRRA  countries  of  Europe  can  and  should  be  removed.” 

This  would  provide  the  people  of  liberated  countries  of  Western  Europe  a  daily  level  of 
about  2650  calories  per  person,  with  appropriate  amounts  of  protein  foods,  fats  and  oils, 
and  sugar;  the  British,  a  diet  such  as  they  had  during  the  war;  and  the  people  in  ex¬ 
enemy  countries,  about  2000  calories  per  person  per  day,  which  is  considered  barely  enough 
to  prevent  disease  and  unrest,  but  considerably  more  than  the  1350  to  1500  calories  now 
being  allocated.  The  average  American  civilian  has  about  3300  calories  per  day  and  our 
soldiers  at  home  and  overseas  average  UOOO  calories.  "The  Australians,  Canadians,  Danes, 
New  Zealanders,  and  Swedes  are  restricting  their  food  consumption  and  shipning  food  to 
Europe  and  the  United  Kingdom  this  winter.  VIhy  shouldn't  we?  .  .  .  The  problem  of  hunger 
in  Europe  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  spirit  of  constructive  generosity.  The  United  States 
should  make  an  outright  gift  of  the  additional  food  needed  from  this  country  to  keep 
Western  Europe  from  hunger  this  winter.  The  military  should  be  authorized  to  procure  the 
food  necessary  to  maintain  a  diet  for  the  people  of  the  ex-enemy  countries  of  Europe  which 
will  prevent  starvation  and  disease.  V/e  reiterate  that  hunger  and  starvation  are  not  the 
means  by  which  a  defeated  nation  is  encouraged  to  plant  the  seeds  of  democracy."  While 
this  NPA  report  deals  only  with  Europe,  their  recommendations  could  apply  also  to  Asia. 

Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  indicated  on  December  12  that  the  United  States,  while  warning 
that  Germany  must  expect  no  easing  of  its  plight  this  winter,  has  formally  obligated  itself 
to  finance  food  imoorts  for  two  years  into  the  American-occupied  zone  to  an  extent  to 
prevent  disease  and  unrest.  About  $100,000,000  worth  of  food,  mostly  wheat,  has  already 
been  shipped  in,  according  to  this  statement.  The  cost  of  these  shipments,  and  also  those 
from  Britain,  France  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  to  be  repaid  by  Gennany, 

HALF  OF  19U6  FUNDS  FOR  UNRRA  STILL  TO  BE  APPROPRIATED 

During  December,  Congress  tardily  voted  the  remaining  $5^0,000,000  for  the  19U5  budget  of 
UNRRA,  authorized  $1,350,000,000  for  next  year,  but  only  appropriated  $7^0,000,000  leaving 
$600,000,000  still  to  be  appropriated.  This  money  should  be  voted  in  January,  so  UNRRA  can 
purchase  and  ship  supplies  in  19U6  in  an  orderly  and  efficient  manner.  7/ill  you  write  your 
Congressman  and  Senators  asking  (1)  that  the  remaining  $600,000,000  be  appropriated  for 
UNRRA  now;  (2)  that  the  United  States  give  to  Western  European  countries  food  enough  to 
sustain  them  in  health  and  working  condition  until  the  next  harvest;  (3)  that  private 
agencies  and  the  military  be  authorized  to  supply  food  to  the  populations  of  countries  such 
as  Gennany,  Finland,  and  Japan  so  that  they  can  rebuild  and  restore  their  countries  in 
order  that  democracy  may  have  a  chance  to  develop  there? 
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WAR  DEPARTMENT  AND  AMERICAN  LEGION  DRIVE  FOR  PEACETI^  CONSCRIPTION  NOW  IN  HIGH  CSUUl 

Hearings  irtiich  began  Norember  6  on  the  May  BIU^  H.  R.  $1$,  for  a  year's  universal  Bllltary 
training  recessed  on  December  19)  and  will  be  resulted,  it  Is  eiqpected,  for  a  brief  period 
about  Jaunuary  23.  Nearly  70  organizations  which  have  asked  for  time  to  appear,  mostly  In 
opposition  to  the  bill,  still  have  not  been  scheduled  nor  heard.  Sentiment  in  the  House  \ 
Military  Affairs  Committee  seems  to  be  swinging  In  the  direction  of  a  shorter  training 
period  of  perhaps  four  months,  but  no  Committee  vote  has  been  taken  since  the  attempt  early  ' 
In  November  to  postpone  action  until  19U6.  One  Ccxmolttee  member  Intimated  that  some  bill 
might  be  reported  out  by  the  middle  of  February. 

Arcy  spokesmen  hav^  called  for  a  military  establishment  "In  being"  large  enough  to  take  the  ^ 
offensive  at  an  hour's  notice,  or  In  other  words,  a  permanent  "finger  on  your  trigger" 
policy  which  would  tend  to  perpetuate  war  jitters  as  a  continuous  policy  on  the  part  of  the  [ 
United  States.  Stressing  the  probability  that  In  case  of  future  war  we  would  be  attacked  | 

first,  and  that  in  any  case  we  need  a  sizeable  Amy  and  Navy  to  back  up  our  diplomacy,  i 

strengthen  the  United  Nations,  and  to  utilize  our  power  for  peace,  witnesses  for  the  Amy,  , 
Navy,  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  several  veterans  organizations  have  asked  for  military  | 
training  for  all  young  men. 

t  ‘ 

THE  ARMT  AND  NAVY  PLAN 

Trainees  would  be  divided  between  the  Amy  and  Navy  (based  so  far  as  possible  on  their  own 
choice)  approximately  In  the  same  ratio  as  now  applies  In  the  Amy  and  Navy,  or  about  8  to 
3.  Physical  standards  would  be  lower  than  In  wartime  so  that  It  Is  estimated  a  little  less 
than  a  million  men  per  year  would  qualify.  Navy  training  would  consist,  with  some  excep¬ 
tions,  of  four  periods  of  about  three  months  each  —  boot  training,  class  A  school  training, 
pre-commission  training  as  a  team,  and  training  on  shipboard.  Amy  training  would  Include 
approximately  U00,000  annually  for  the  Ground  Forces,  200,000  for  the  Air  Forces,  and 
100,000  for  the  Service  Forces.  After  basic  training,  men  would  be  encouraged  to  special¬ 
ize  in  some  technical  branch  of  the  military,  with  Incentives  for  qualifying  as  non¬ 
commissioned  or  commissioned  officers.  It  was  stressed  that  Induction  Into  the  Amy  or 
Navy  would  be  for  training  only  and  not  for  service ,  and  that  trainees  could  not  be  called 
out  for  military  action,  breaking  strikes,  etc.,  without  specific  action  of  Congress. 

ESTIMATES  OF  COST 

i 

Amy  and  Navy  finance  officers  estimated  the  probable  direct  financial  cost  of  training  i 

6U5,000  young  men  for  a  year  at  £^proxlmately  two  billion  dollars.  To  this  should  be  added  ! 
another  two  billion  dollars  which  the  economists  calculate  as  the  value  of  goods  and  ser-  ' 
vices  irtiich  these  l8-year-olds  co\ild  produce.  This  totals  a  minimum  cost  of  more  than  four  ! 
billion  dollars.  In  19U0  the  census  indicated  that  68^  of  18-year-olds  were  already  in 
the  labor  force,  so  the  prevailing  idea  that  taking  bqys  at  that  age  would  not  disrupt  the 
country  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

After  the  present  war  surplus  of  clothing  and  equipment  is  used,  the  Army  estimates  its 
share  of  training  700,000  boys  with  pay  of  $30  per  month  would  cost  In  taxes 
$1,720,000,000.  The  Navy  calculates  its  training  at  $1665  per  person  per  year,  or  f 

$258,OOO,OOO,50Cirfor  129,000  in  the  Navy  and  26,000  in  the  Marine  Corps.  The  Navy  wants  a  ' 
post-war  establishment  which  they  estimate  will  cost  four  and  a  half  billion  dollars  a  year.  . 

The  Amy  has  intimated  that  it  wants  1,^00,000  men  for  a  period  after  July  1,  19U6.  Sec¬ 
retary  Patterson,  who  was  the  first  witness  in  the  hearings,  estimated  that  a  post-war 
Regular  Amy  of  1,700,000  would  cost  $8,1*00,000,000  per  year.  Congressmen  are  beginning  to 
be  worried  about  military  appropriations  for  the  next  two  or  three  years.  Coii7)are  these 
figures  with  the  $11*5,000,000  which  the  world  spent  in  the  twenty  years  from  1919  to  1939 
on  the  League  of  Nations,  the  World  Court,  and  the  International  Labor  Orgajiization.  Or 
con^are  these  military  costs  with  irtiat  the  NPA  suggests  that  we  spend  on  relief  next  year 
for  a  starving  world. 
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THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  PLAN 
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On  the  last  two  days  of  the  hearings ,  the  American  Legion  recommended  four  months  basic 
training  in  camp  for  eyexy  boy^  with  options  for  the  remainder  of  the  time  either  in  the 
Amy,  Navy,  industry,  in  the  Organized  Reserves,  the  National  Guard,  or  ROTC  in  college*  It 
should  be  stressed  that  the  American  Legion  plan  is  still  training  for  a  year  or  morei  at 
an  undisclosed  cost.  However,  it  would  mean  that  the  majority  of  boys  would  have  to  go  to 
the  Amy  or  Navy,  because  of  limited  opportunities  for  training  in  industry,  the  Reserves, 
and  the  National  Guard.  Naturally,  the  National  Guard  and  the  Reserves  are  enthusiastic 
about  it  for  they  see  in  it  a  chance  to  bxilld  up  their  organizations,  secure  more  amories, 
fipproprlations,  and  equipment*  The  Legion  has  not  indicated  how  men  could  be  trained  under 
the  j^urisdiction  of  the  National  Guard  and  Reserves  in  the  use  of  anti-tank  guns,  anti¬ 
aircraft  guns,  or  the  con^licated  weapons  with  idilch  the  Amy  and  Navy  say  they  want  men 
familiar, and  on  which  the  Amy  and  Navy  base  much  of  their  case  for  peacetime  conscription. 

OPPOSITION  TESTIMONY  BEGINS 

The  opposition,  which  has  had  approximately  7  out  of  the  22  days  of  hearings  so  far,  has  in¬ 
cluded  spokesmen  for  the  Federal  Coimcil  of  Churches,  the  Methodist  Church,  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  the  American  Council  on  Education  and  National  Education  Association, the 
CIO  and  AF  of  L,  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen*  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  the  Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  and  the  WCTU. 

J.  Henry  Scattergood,  speaking  for  the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation,  pled  for 
a  determined  effort  to  make  the  United  Nations  Organization  succeed,  and  called  peacetime 
conscription  not  "peace  insurance  but  ruin."  The  argument  that  peacetime  conscription  was 
necessary  to  support  the  UNO,  he  pointed  out,  was  specious,  because  the  veto  power  in  the 
Security  Council  prevents  the  use  of  military  power  against  the  Big  Five,  and  certainly  it 
could  not  be  claimed  that  it  was  needed  for  possible  militazy  action  against  the  smaller 
powers*  "Let  America  today  go  on  with  the  great  work  of  UNRRA,  the  Red  Cross,  the  Quaker 
relief  committees,  and  it  will  be  much  more  efficacious'  toward  our  safety  than  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  conscription."  We  hope  reprints  of  his  testimozy  can  be  secured  and  sent  out* 

RECENT  RESOLUTIONS  ON  INTERNATIONAL  ABOLITION 

OF  CONSCRIPTION  AND  REGULATION  OF  ARMAMENTS 

On  December  6,  Senator  Clyde  R.  Hoey  of  North  Carolina  introduced  a  strongly  worded  resol¬ 
ution,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  126,  which  after  a  long  and  forthright  Introduction  resolves 
that  the  United  States,  through  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations  Organization,  "be  and  they  hereby  are 
authorized  and  requested  to  immediately  prepare  and  seek  the  adoption  of  an  intemationad 
agreement  for  the  abolition  by  all  nations  of  compulsory  universal  peacetime  military  ser¬ 
vice,  and  that  the  United  States  further  seeks  the  cooperation  of  Russia  and  Great  Britain 
in  speeding  such  adoption."  Representative  Jerzy  Voorhis  of  Calif oz^a  introduced  a  similar 
resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution  292,  on  December  17. 

Jerzy  Voorhis,  on  the  same  date,  in  House  Concurrent  Resolution  117,  and  Mrs.  Emily  Taft 
Douglas  in  H.  Con.  Res.  115,  proposed  "that  the  United  States  present  to  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  United  Nations  Organization  a  proposal  for  carrying  out  at  the  earliest  prac¬ 
ticable  date  the  provisions  of  Chapter  V,  article  26,  of  the  United  Nations  Chairter,  which 
reads  as  follows:  'In  order  to  promote  the  establish^nt  and  mainteziance  of  international 
7  peace  and  security  with  the  least  diversion  for  armaments  of  the  world's  human  and  economic 
resources,  the  Security  Council  shall  be  responsible  for  formulating,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  militazy  staff  committee,.  •  .  plans  to  be  submitted  to  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  for  the  regulation  of  armaments.'"  Homer  D. 
Azigell  of  Oregon  in  H.  Con.  Res.  106  asks  for  creation  of  appropriate  machinery  within  the 
United  Nations  Organization  for  international  control  and  reduction  of  armaments. 
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In  Senate  liesolution  183,  Senator  Glen  H.  Taylor  of  Idaho  calls  upon  the  delegates  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  Organization  to  redouble  their  efforts  to  secure  world¬ 
wide  agreement  for  the  limitation  and  eventual  abolition  of  armaments,  the  outlawry  of  com¬ 
pulsory  military  training  and  conscription,  and  asks  our  delegates  to  the  First  Assenbly  oi 
the  United  Nations  Organization  to  propose  a  commission  to  prepare  the  drafts  of  the 
requisite  international  conventions,  or  agreements,  and  treaties  for  the  establishment  of  i 
world  republic. 

Will  you  write  your  encouragement  to  Senators  Hoey  and  Taylor  and  to  Representatives  Voorhi 
Douglas  and  Angell,  ask  for  copies  of  their  resolutions,  study  and  circulaite  them?  In  vien 
of  the  shift  toward  support  of  a  four  months  training  proposal,  will  you  keep  up  your  ac¬ 
tivity  against  any  ccmyulsory  military  training  plan? 

WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE  ABOUT  THE  ATOMIC  BOMB? 

Many  people  are  saying  that  control  of  the  atomic  bomb,  which  the  War  Department  is  still 
manufacturing  and  other  nations  are  racing  to  develop,  is  humanity's  Number  One  problem  now 
The  Special  Senate  Committee  on  Control  of  Atomic  Energy,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator 
Brien  S.  McMahon  of  Connecticut,  has  been  holding  hearings  for  weeks  and  e:q)ects  to  resume 
them  about  January  lii*  Public  opinion  is  slowly  crystallizing  in  favor  of  putting  the 
atomic  bomb  under  international  control  of  the  United  Nations  Organization,  of  outlawing 
its  use,  of  providing  a  careful  system  of  inspection  of  armament  production  around  the 
world,  and  of  promoting  the  development  of  atomic  energy  for  human  welfare. 

Senator  McMahon  introduced  S.  1717  on  December  20  which  he  calls  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
19U6,  This  bill  is  aimed  to  cover  only  domestic  control,  with  the  e:q)ectation  that  legis¬ 
lation  on  international  control  will  be  offered  following  the  current  talks  in  Moscow  and 
further  consideration  by  the  United  Nations  Organization.  Senator  McMahon's  bill  would 
create  an  Atomic  Energy  Commission  of  five  members.  The  Commission  would  encourage  researcl 
in  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  and  the  sharing  of  such  information,  would  hold  title  to  all 
fissionable  materials  including  all  bombs  and  bomb  parts,  would  license  the  use  or  transfer 
of  atomic  materials  and  control  their  use  for  military  production  under  the  direction  of  th( 
President.  The  Commission  shall  establish  a  Board  of  Atomic  Information  to  provide  for  the 
giving  out  of  technical  information  consistent  with  our  foreign  and  domestic  policies. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Federation  of  Atomic  Scientists  some  fifty  national  organizations 
have  established  a  National  Committee  on  Atomic  Information  at  1621  K  Street,  N.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C,  This  Committee  will  serve  as  liaison  and  information  center  so  that 
organizations  may  have  the  benefit  of  such  information  and  recommendations  as  the  scientist; 
and  others  may  offer. 

PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  CALLS  FOR  NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

On  November  20,  President  Truman  called  for  a  broad  program  of  compulsory  health  insurance 
including  construction  of  hospitals,  the  expansion  of  public  health,  maternal  and  child 
health  centers,  and  of  medical  research  and  the  pre-payment  of  medical  costs.  The 
President  eii?)hasized  that  patients  would  remain  free  to  choose  their  doctors,  and  doctors 
would  be  free  to  accept  or  reject  patients. 

There  is  being  sent  to  you  in  a  few  days  a  report  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  which  includes  the  full  text  of  the  President's  statement,  an  analysis  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  program  by  Senator  Wagner,  and  a  series  of  questions  and  answers  on  various  problems 
involved.  The  FCNL  has  not  yet  taken  an  official  position  on  the  revised  Murray-Wagner- 
Dingell  Bill  (S.  1606  -  H.  R.  U730)  and  we  would  vielcorae  your  comments,  ^t  is  not  enough 
to  be  opposed  to  war,  armaments,  and  conscription.  Friends  and  others  need  to  support  a 
well-rounded  positive  program  of  world  government,  health,  full  en^loyment,  social  welfare, 
and  justice  at  home  and  abroad. 

E.  Raymond  Wilson 

Newsletter  -  printing  and  mailing  -  $2  per  year. 
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HERE  ARE  THEIR  REAS 


I.  WAIT  UNTIL  WE  CAN  TALK! 

“Please  let  us  have  a  little  say  about  this  question  of 
compulsory  military  training  for  our  children.  When 
we  get  back,  we  will  be  able  to  give  you  the  straight 
dope  about  the  army.  .  .  .  Don’t  think  that  you  have 
our  true  opinions  while  we  are  subject  to  military  law. 
.  .  .  Please  don’t  pull  this  compulsory-military-training 
stuff  on  us. . . .” 

(From  a  letter  in  the  Yank) 

II.  CONSCRIPTION?  It  is  Un American! 

“If  peace  time  conscription  is  effected  and  I  am  un¬ 
fortunate  enough  to  be  killed  in  the  war  against  militar¬ 
ism,  ...  I  can’t  help  but  feel  I  shall  have  'died  in  vain. 
Should  I  be  fortunate  enough  to  live,  I  will  fight  it  with 
all  the  power  one  small  voice  can  muster.’’ 

(From  a  Utter  in  Time  Magazine) 


“Some  of  us  for  over  three  years  now  have  lived  and 
observed  this  military  system  24  hours  a  day.  We  hold 
it  to  be  irreligious,  unAmerican,  undemocratic,  and  in 
peacetime  unnecessary.  ...  A  society  wherein  every¬ 
body  is  or  was  or  will  be  a  soldier  is  a  society  in  which 
liberty  curls  up  and  dies.  .  .  .” 

(From  a  letter  signed  by  twelve  men  in  the  Navy) 

“Compulsory  draft  is  not  an  American  way  of  life; 
and  it  is  that  for  which  we  are  fighting.” 

(From  a  letter  in  Stars  and  Stripes) 
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AND  BESIDES... 

DO  YOU  KNOW  THE  ANSWERS 

To  These  Questlois  ? 

ASK  YOUR  SENATORS  AND  CONGRESSMEN 
IF  THEY  KNOW  THEM 

I.  Has  the  Atomic  Bomb  Rendered  Mass 
Armies  Obsolete? 

“It  blasted  not  only  the  enemy,  but  also  many  of  our 
previously  conceived  military  values.  All  of  the  armed 
forces  as  we  now  know  them  have  become  obsolete. 
Mass  conscript  armies,  great  navies,  piloted  planes, 
have,  perhaps,  become  a  part  of  history.” 

— Hsnaon  Baldwin,  Military  Analyst  of  the  New  York  Times 

II.  Would  Other  Nations  Regard  Peacetime 
Conscription  in  America  as  a  Threat  to 
Them? 

The  National  Opinion  Research  Center  polled  American 
opinion  with  this  question:  “If  the  United  States  did 
pass  a  law  that  required  our  boys  to  take  the  military 
training,  do  you  think  other  countries  would  be  more 
likely  to  require  military  training  for  their  boys?” 
Seven  out  of  ten  said.  Yes. 

0m  III.  Would  this  Form  of  Afilitary  National* 
ism  Endanger  Peaceful  International 
Cooperation  ? 

“America’s  central  task  is  to  build  peace  for  our  coun¬ 
try  by  building  peace  for  the  world.  We  take  a  proper 
pride  in  this  country’s  actual  and  moral  leadership  in 
the  historic  moves  to  set  up  a  world  organization.  To 
take  the  unprecedented  steps  of  establishing  universal 
military  training  now  could  be  interpreted  by  many  as 
proclaiming  in  advance  our  belief  such  efforts  may  fail.” 

— Sutement  by  Willard  Straight  Post,  American  Legion 

IV.  Why  Not  Join  Other  Nations  in  Abolish¬ 
ing  Peacetime  Military  Conscription? 
“Resolved,  That ...  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  personal  representative  of 
the  President  ...  be  and  are  hereby  urged  to  work 
unceasingly  for  an  immediate  international  agreement  ^ 
whereby  compulsory  military  service  shall  be  wholly 
eliminated  from  the  policies  and  practices  of  all 
nations.” 

— House  Resolution,  offered  by  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Martin 


in  their  own  words 


111.  CONSCRIPTION? 

Threat  to  Democracy! 

“There  are  two  standards  of  justice  in  the  Army:  one 
for  the  enlisted  man  and  another  for  the  commissioned 
officer.  .  .  .  Laying  aside  the  dozens  of  unnecessary  un¬ 
democratic  discriminations  against  the  enlisted  man  in 
the  Army,  and  the  persistent  and  effective  measures  to 
beat  into  the  ordinary  soldier  a  complex  of  social  in¬ 
feriority,  the  denial  of  equal  justice  is  even  more 
i  serious.” 

(From  an  officer  who  served  as  judge  advocate 
in  a  number  of  court-martial  trials,  letter  in 
the  Washington  Post) 

“How  our  Army  can  .  .  .  speak  of  things  democratic  is 
most  puzzling;  for  it  certainly  has  maintained  in  this 
war  the  most  highhanded  and  brazen  exploitation  of 
a  caste  system  our  country  ever  knew.” 

(From  a  service  man  in  the  Ninth  Army) 


IV.  Conscription?  Destroys  initiative! 

Destroys  Freedom! 

“Military  life  is  stony  ground  for  the  cultivation  and 
exercise  of  a  sense  of  individual  responsibility.  You 
are  told  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  .  .  .  The  Army 
discourages  the  individual  from  making  decisions  and 
from  assuming  personal  responsibility.  Large  scale 
military  training  would  foster  the  too  prevalent  notions 
of  letting  some  one  or  some  government  bureau  think 
for  the  individual.” 

,  (From  a  soldier's  letter  in  the  Christian  Century) 

“Here  is  my  main  objection:  The  Army  would  have 
control  over  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  the  country  for 
a  year  or  more  at  the  time  when  young  men’s  thinking 
is  beginning  to  take  a  definite  shape. . . .  After  a  genera- 
tion  of  such  control,  it  would  be  very  easy  for  the  Army 
to  have  the  men  ready  to  jump  at  the  slightest  cross 
word.  .  .  .” 


(From  a  soldier  in  Camp  Crowder) 


“Initiative  in  the  Army  is  absolutely  nil.  Any  length 
of  compulsory  service  in  the  Army  would  knock  the 
props  out  from  under  a  young  fellow  just  starting  to 
make  his  way  in  life.  Not  physically  but  mentally,  the 
Army  tends  to  tear  a  man  down.” 

(From  a  letter  in  the  Yank) 

V.  CONSCRIPTION? 

Poor  Health  Program! 

“We  have  personally  seen  many  boys  driven  completely 
insane  by  military  discipline — and  reports  say  a  million 
more  have  been  returned  to  American  communities  be¬ 
cause  they  were  slipping.  .  .  .  Speaking  honestly  for 
ourselves  as  to  those  alleged  benefits  of  military  train¬ 
ing,  we  unitedly  state  that  we  could  have  personally 
gotten  as  much  profit  waiting  in  line  . . .  for  a  street  car.” 
{From  twelve  service  men’s  letter  in  the  Christian  Century) 

“Legislation  of  each  oncoming  generation  into  a  single 
year  of  physical  culture  discipline  and  technical  train¬ 
ing,  Army  style,  promises  little  more  than  disillusion¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  The  public  schools  can  produce  a  disciplined 
American  youth  far  superior  to  the  Army  brand.  .  . .” 

(Letter  from  a  private  in  the  Gospel  Messenger) 

VI.  CONSCRIPTION? 

There  is  a  Better  Way! 

“I  want  to  protest  against  this  talk  of  universal  military 
conscription  in  America.  .  .  .  America  should  outlaw 
universal  military  conscription  and  recommend  that  all 
nations  do  likewise  .  .  .  should  work  toward  total  dis¬ 
armament  of  all  nations  by  cooperating  with  the  new 
international  organization  and  police  force,  and  by 
promoting  international  justice.” 

(From  a  2nd  Lieutenant  in  New  York  Times) 

“The  real  problem  is  peace  and  freedom.  .  .  .  There 
must  be  a  will  to  peace.  ...  It  is  our  state  of  mind,  the 
health  of  our  democracy  in  action  that  we  must  look 
to  and  worry  about  if  we  would  keep  the  peace.  The 
common  peoples  must  be  remembered  always.  .  .  .  The 
little  man,  the  forgotten  man  is  the  world.  If  and  when 
men  refuse  to  forget  what  he  needs  and  values,  then 
there  will  be  peace.  And  not  before.” 

(From  a  serviceman  in  Europe) 
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Many  ethiopeans  will  suffer  worse  hunger  this 
winter  and  spring  than  they  ever  endured  under 
Nazi  tyranny,  unless  prompt  action  is  taken  to  avert 
this  tragedy.  Due  to  ^e  poorest  harvest  in  years  and 
to  the  ^organization  and  destruction  caused  by  the 
war,  the  majority  of  the  city  people  in  Europe  are  try* 
ing  to  subsist  on  about  one-half  of  the  amoimt  of  food 
per  person  that  Americans  are  now  ccmsiuning.  Many 
f  them  already  are  nearing  starvation. 

It  is  essential  to  meet  om:  commitments  to  UNRRA, 
hut  it  is  equally  imperative  that  additional  aid  be 
given  to  keep  non-UNRRA  countries  of  Emrope  from 
hunger  this  winter  and  spring.  Most  people  have  the 
impression  that  UNRRA  will  furnish  enough  food  to 
insure  minimmn  standards  of  health  in  oZl  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe.  This  is  not  the  case.  The  UNRRA  pro¬ 
gram  will  not  provide  any  food  for  Western  Emrope— 
Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Great  Britain,  the  Nether- 
lan^,  and  Norway;  nor  for  the  following  ex-enemy 
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countries  —  Bulgaria,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Ru-| 
mania.  F 

UNRRA’s  resources  —  even  with  the  $1.35  billion*! 
requested  from  the  United  States  for  operations  i^ 
1946— will  be  strained  to  the  utmost  to  meet  the  dcm 
perate  needs  of  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  as  we^ 
as  China.  The  European  countries  receiving  food  from  I 
UNRRA  are  Albania,  Czechoslovakia,  Greece,  Poland,  I 
the  Ukrainian  and  White  Russian  Republics,  and* 
Yugoslavia.  Finland  has  just  begun  to  receive  token, 
aid  from  UNRRA.  After  January  1,  Austria  and  Italy*  *  || 
will  secure  food  from  UNRRA  appropriations.  f 
It  is  the  good  fortune  of  the  United  States,  whose  F 
farms,  food  processing  industries,  and  transportation  f 
were  not  destroyed  by  war,  to  have  had  in  1945  an-  r 
other  record  year  of  food  production.  The  National  1 
Plaiming  Association’s  Board  of  Trustees  finds  that  1 
food  supplies  in  the  United  States  are  sufiScient  to  I 
relieve  ^e  critical  food  situation  in  Europe  and,  furth-  | 
er,  that  administrative  machinery  and  personnel  are  at  | 
hand  to  accomplish  that  task.  The  primary  obstacle  > 
now  blocking  the  orderly  procurement  and  distribu-  | 
tion  of  food  for  Europeans  is  one  of  finance.  | 

Since  the  termination  of  lend-lease,  Europeans  can  I 
buy  here  only  the  food  for  which  they  are  able  to  pay  1 
in  American  dollars.  We  firmly  believe  that  Americans 
do  not  want  the  existing  scarcity  of  dollar  exchange  to 
be  a  cause  of  hunger  in  Europe.  Of  the  $1.35  billion 
for  food,  clothing,  medical  supplies,  and  other  relief 
needs,  requested  by  UNRRA  from  the  United  States, 
$500  million  will  be  used,  we  estimate,  for  food  for  the 
UNRRA  covmtries.  We  believe  that  financial  obstacles 
to  meeting  the  emergency  food  needs  of  non-UNRRA 
countries  of  Europe  can  and  should  be  removed.  We, 
therefore,  recommend  that  the  United  States,  to  svq 
plement  other  financial  arrangements  with  non 
UNRRA  coimtries,  make  such  additional  grants  as  are 
necessary  to  provide  up  to  $1  billion  for  food  and 
feed  for  the  liberated  coimtries  of  Western  Europe, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  ex-enemy  countries. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  these  grants  be 
made  before  January  15  in  order  that  food  supplies 
may  be  provided  to  non-UNRRA  countries  during  the 
next  six  to  eight  months— the  critical  period  before  the 
1946  harvest.  We  recognize  that  purchasing,  trans- 
^  porting,  and  distributing  the  food  w^  take  time.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  European  countries  know  they  can  rely  on 

*  This  amount  ha*  bean  autborired  by  Congre**;  however,  as  we 
go  to  pres*  only  $750  million  has  been  appropriated  by  Congress. 
**  UNRRA  will  begin  fuU-acale  operations  in  Italy  after  January  1, 
1946.  During  1945  UNRRA  conducted  a  small-scale  program  cost¬ 
ing  $50  million  and  limited  to  providing  food  for  children  a^  ex¬ 
pectant  and  nursing  mother*. 


American  supplies  they  can  release  more  of  their  pres¬ 
ent  scanty  sto^  pending  arrival  of  U.  S.  assistance. 
The  total  amounts  of  American-financed  food  and 
including  the  $500  million  for  UNRRA  coun- 
.ncs,  would  cover  essentially  the  following  products: 


Food  and  Crains . $600  million 

Dairy  products  and  eggs  .  .  200  million 

Meats .  350  million 

Fats  and  oils . 100  million 

Other  food  items  ....  100  million 

Livestock  feed . 150  million 

TOTAL . $1,500  million 


This  total  of  $1.5  bilhon  in  food  and  feed  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  assmre  to: 

1.  UNRRA,  the  amounts  of  food  covered  in  its 
budget  for  the  countries  it  serves; 

2.  the  people  of  hberated  coimtries  of  Western 
Europe  a  daily  level  of  food  of  about  2,650  calo¬ 
ries  per  person,  with  appropriate  amounts  of  pro¬ 
tein  foo^,  fats  and  oils,  and  sugar; 

3.  the  British  people  a  diet  as  adequate  as  they  had 
during  the  war; 

4.  the  people  in  ex-enemy  coimtries  about  2,000 
calories  per  person  per  day,  which  is  considered 
barely  enough  to  prevent  disease  and  unrest;  and 

5.  Europeans,  minimum  amoimts  of  feed  grains  to 
prevent  further  depletion  of  hvestock  resources. 

In  Great  Britain,  food  consumption  will  remain  de¬ 
pressed  with  the  prospect  that  it  may  actually  fall  be¬ 
low  wartime  levels.  On  the  Continent  the  situation  is 
far  worse.  Widespread  droughts  and  disorganization 
have  resulted  in  die  worst  harvest  in  years,  and  as  a 
t  result  the  majority  of  the  city  people  are  subsisting  on 
very  low  and  very  poor  diets,  composed  largely  of 
bread  and  potatoes,  a  regimen  inadequate  to  restore 
the  health  of  people  debilitated  by  long  years  of  priva¬ 
tion.  The  country  people  are  somewhat  better  off,  as  is 
the  population  of  Norway  as  a  whole.  The  Swedes  are 
maintaining  stringent  rationing  in  order  to  export  food 
to  countries  where  the  need  is  greater.  Denmark,  the 
only  country  formerly  occupied  by  the  Nazis  which 
has  really  enough  to  eat,  is  also  rationing  food  and 
exporting  food  supplies  to  other  European  countries. 
In  Germany,  starvation  has  already  appeared  and 
threatens  to  become  widsepread  this  winter.  The  aver¬ 
age  caloric  level  among  urban  dwellers  in  western 
Germany  is  aroimd  1,300  a  day— about  two-fifths  of 
the  present  American  diet.  In  Finland,  many  are  try¬ 
ing  to  live  on  less  than  1,500  calories  a  day.  The  other 
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ex-enemy  countries,  Himgaiy,  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria, 
are  better  off  with  regard  to  food,  but  because  of 
drought  and  the  effect  of  war,  they  no  longer  have 
their  customary  export  supplies  of  grain.  In  fact,  mocU 
erate  imports  are  necessary  to  assmre  a  diet  of  2,00^ 
calories  in  these  countries.  The  food  shortage  is  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  appalling  lack  of  adequate  shelter,  dom¬ 
estic  fuel,  and  clothing. 

The  grave  need  for  food  is  readily  apparent  when 
the  diets  of  Europeans  are  compart  to  those  in  the 
United  States.  The  average  American  civilian,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  now  has  about  3,300  calories  a  day.  CXir  sol¬ 
diers,  including  those  overseas  and  those  at  home, 
average  4,000  calories;  while  an  average  American 
lumberman  consumes  around  6,000  calories  a  day. 


II.  FOOD  SUPPLIES  AND  REQIHREMENTS  AND  THE 
IMPACT  OF  THE  RECOMMENDED  AID 
ON  U.  S.  CIVILIAN  SUPPLIES 

The  problem  of  food  for  Europe  will  be  most 
critical  this  winter  and  spring.  Is  enough  food 
available  in  the  world  to  meet  the  minimum  require¬ 
ments  for  liberated  Europe,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  ex-enemy  countries?  With  the  possible  exceptions 
of  fats  and  sugar,  the  answer  is  “yes”  if  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  instead  of  consuming  more  food 
than  ever  before,  are  willing  to  consume  at  no  higher 
average  rate  per  person  than  6  to  8  percent  above  the 
prewar  level  (1935-39).  The  Australians,  Canadians, 
Danes,  New  Zealanders,  and  Swedes  are  restricting 
their  food  consiunption  and  shipping  food  to  Europe 
and  the  United  Kingdom  this  winter.  Why  shouldn’t 
we?  ■ 

After  the  supplies  for  the  United  Kingdom  and^ 
Europe  from  outside  the  United  States  are  taken  into 
consideration,  the  United  States  is  physically  able  to 
meet  the  remaining  requirements  for  food  grains,  dairy 
products,  eggs,  meats,  beans  and  peas,  and  fish,  •pro¬ 
vided  we  take  immediate,  concerted  action  for  pro¬ 
curement  and  transportation.  If  we  rationed  fats  and 
sugar  at  rates  of  10  percent  below  those  of  this  fall,  we 
could  fill  the  most  pressing  European  needs  for  sugar 
and  fats. 

Europe  needs  animal  feeds  to  rebuild  her  livestock 
—perhaps  3  to  5  million  tons  in  the  next  6  to  8  months. 
With  sriong  demand  for  grain  for  food,  the  prospect 
for  supplying  more  than  half  of  the  feed  requirements 
is  poor.  Oats  are  the  only  feed  grain  of  which  the  U.  S. 
has  large  supplies  which  could  be  shipped. 
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We  itemize  below  the  major  food  supplies  (in  addi¬ 
tion  to  home-grown  food)  &at  the  United  Kingdom, 
UNRRA,  non-UNRRA,  and  ex-enemy  coimtries  of 
Europe  will  require  during  the  first  six  months  of  1946 
pi  order  to  avert  malnutrition  and  starvation.  We  esti¬ 
mate,  also,  the  quantities  of  food  stuffs  that  can  be 
supplied  by  countries  other  than  the  United  States. 
Those  quantities,  subtracted  from  total  requirements 
will  give  the  amounts  that  must  be  supplied  by  the 
United  States.  And  by  comparing  these  amounts  with 
our  own  supplies  and  needs,  we  see  what  we  can  do, 
and  what  the  effect  will  be  on  our  own  consmnption  if 
we  undertake  to  prevent  hvmger  in  Europe. 

Food  grains.  Requirements  total  14  million  short  tons. 
Australia,  Canada,  and  Argentina  should  be  able  to 
supply  7  million  tons  of  wheat,  com,  and  barley  for  food 
use.  Argentine  supplies  of  grain  for  export  are  depend¬ 
ent  on  imports  of  fuel  oil  and  coal.  The  United  States 
has  enou^  wheat  and  com  together  to  supply  the  rest 
as  well  as  to  meet  domestic  food  needs  in  full  by  re¬ 
ducing  carry-over  stocks  of  wheat  next  July  to  200 
million  bushels.  The  com  situation  for  domestic  food 
use  and  export  is  very  tight  because  of  the  unprece¬ 
dentedly  strong  domestic  feed  demand.  The  procure¬ 
ment  and  transport  of  these  tremendous  quantities  of 
grain  for  food  plus  at  least  one  or  two  million  tons  for 
feed  present  many  di£Bctdt,  but  not  insuperable,  prob¬ 
lems. 

Dairy  products  and  eggs.  About  400  thousand  short 
tons  of  cheese,  canned  milk,  and  dried  whole  and  skim 
milk  are  needed,  against  which  Denmark  and  the 
Dominions  can  supply  about  110  thousand.  Because 
Lof  army  cutbacks,  the  United  States  could  supply  75 
F  thousand  tons  of  cheese,  150  thousand  tons  of  canned 
milk,  and  the  balance  of  65  thousand  or  more  in  dried 
milk  without  any  di£5culty  and  still  meet  heavy,  im- 
rationed  civilian  demand.  Dairy  products  are  an  ex¬ 
pensive  item  for  government  food  programs  so  esti¬ 
mated  requirements  for  the  European  countries  have 
been  kept  very  low.  Similarly,  the  cost  of  eggs  is  much 
higher  than  for  dried  beans  and  peas  or  for  grains. 
But  in  fact,  it  appears  that  the  United  States  would  be 
able  to  supply  the  entire  total  requirement  in  dried 
and  frozen  eggs— a  total  which  equals  about  170  thou¬ 
sand  tons  or  225  nfiillion  dozen  whole  eggs— from  the 
eggs  purchased  under  price  support  commitments  and 
still  leave  record  quantities  for  domestic  consumption 
in  this  country.  Non-U.  S.  supplies  are  60  thousand 
tons. 
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Meat.  Europe’s  minimum  meat  needs  for  the  next  6 
months  amoimt  to  about  1,700  thousand  tons.  Sup¬ 
plies  from  Argentina  and  from  the  Dominions  and 
Denmark,  with  rationing,  may  total  1,250  thousand ' 
tons.  The  United  States  could  furnish  the  residual  45' 
thousand  tons  and  still  leave  domestic  consiunption  at 
a  150-poimd  per  capita  annual  rate,  less  than  the 
amount  civilian  consiuners  would  buy  at  present 
prices,  but  well  above  prewar  consumption.  In  fact, 
^arp  reduction  in  military  procurement  has  eased  the 
U.  S.  meat  supply  situation  so  much  that  we  could 
send  more  meat  to  the  United  Kingdom  which  could 
be  substituted  for  fats.  Then  more  fats  could  be  made 
available  to  the  continental  coimtries  where  the  nutri¬ 
tive  needs  are  so  great.  Meat  distribution  under  ration¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States  worked  fairly  well  when  per 
capita  supplies  did  not  go  below  the  135-poimd  rate. 
If  we  restricted  civilian  consumption  to  even  145 
pounds  per  capita  annual  rate  for  the  next  6  months, 
we  could  ship  over  500  thousand  tons  of  meat  to 
Emrope— allowing  for  some  substitution  of  meat  for 
fats. 


Fata  and  oils.  World  supplies  of  fats  are  exceptionally 
low.  The  drastic  reduction  in  the  North  American  pig 
crops  last  year  resulted  in  greatly  reduced  lard  sup¬ 
plies.  Vegetable  fats  and  oils  from  the  Pacific  areas 
will  not  be  available  in  anything  like  prewar  quantities 
before  next  winter.  Europe  needs  at  least  1,250  thou¬ 
sand  short  tons.  Under  present  arrangements  for  divid¬ 
ing  up  world  supplies,  about  900  thousand  tons  can 
come  from  non-U.  S.  supplies,  leaving  a  residue  of  350 
thousand  tons.  If  the  United  States  were  to  ship  this 
quantity,  domestic  supplies  would  drop  to  about  36 
pounds  per  capita  (including  actual  weight  of  butter) , 
about  10  percent  below  our  lowest  level  under  ration¬ 
ing.  Present  civilian  consumption  of  fats  and  oils  is 
running  between  40  and  41  pounds  per  capita.  It  is, 
however,  very  di£Bcult  to  have  efficient  distribution  of 
fats  when  supplies  drop  to  36  poimds  per  person.  By 
substituting  some  meats  to  help  fill  Europe’s  needs  for 
fats  and  returning  to  rationing  of  fats  and  oils,  it  would 
be  possible  to  fill  our  own  minimum  fats-requirement 
without  such  a  large  decrease  in  per  capita  consump¬ 
tion. 


Dried  beans  and  peas.  Minimum  European  require¬ 
ments  for  the  next  six  months  are  estimated  at  270 
thousand  tons.  These  can  be  met  without  much  diffi¬ 
culty— one-fifth  from  South  America  and  Canada,  and 
foiur-fifths  from  the  United  States.  Residual  U.  S.  civil- 
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ian  supplies  of  beans  and  peas  per  person  would  still 
be  as  large  as  in  the  prewar  period. 

Fish.  The  European  fish-supply  situation  has  improved 
^eatly.  The  supplies  of  most  fresh,  frozen,  and  salt 
psh  from  areas  o^er  than  the  United  States  appear  to 
be  large  enough  to  meet  European  requirements. 

The  requirements  for  canned  fish  are  comparatively 
large  since  it  is  a  highly  desirable  item  for  relief  feed¬ 
ing  in  the  inland  areas  of  Europe  as  well  as  a  staple 
item  in  the  British  diet.  In  addition  to  some  90  thou¬ 
sand  tons  of  canned  fish  from  Canada,  Norway,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  at  least  50  thousand  tons  will  be  ne^ed 
from  the  United  States  supplies  in  the  first  half  of 
1946.  The  shipment  of  this  quantity  of  canned  fish 
woiild  leave  U.  S.  civilian  supplies  at  a  3-pound  per 
capita  rate,  about  40  percent  below  prewar  consump¬ 
tion,  but  larger  than  in  the  past  two  years. 

Sugar.  The  United  Kingdom  and  the  European  coim- 
tries  will  require  at  least  1,550  thousand  short  tons  of 
sugar  (raw  value)  for  the  next  six  months  above  their 
inmgenous  supplies.  With  httle  sugar  available  from 
Pacific  areas  in  1946,  most  of  these  Eiuropean  require¬ 
ments  will  have  to  be  met  from  Caribbean  supplies. 
The  Caribbean  is  also  the  principal  source  of  supply 
for  the  United  States.  If  Caribbean  supplies  were  di¬ 
vided  up  in  much  the  same  way  for  1946  as  in  1945, 
perhaps  2  million  tons  of  sugar  would  be  available  for 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Europe.  Half  of  this  might 
be  shipped  in  ^e  first  six  months.  That  wovild  leave 
550  thousand  tons  of  unfilled  requirements  for  the 
next  six  months.  Per  capita  consumption  in  this  coun¬ 
try  has  averaged  73  pounds  in  1945  Bht  available  sup- 
phes  were  consumed  at  such  a  rapid  rate  dining  the 
I  first  three  quarters  of  the  year  that  the  present  rate  of 
^consumption  is  probably  not  much  above  a  63-poimd 
annual  rate.  If  ^e  present  rate  were  held  for  the  first 
six  months  in  1946,  the  imfulfiUed  requirements  prob¬ 
ably  could  be  met. 

III.  EUROPEAN  FOOD  REQUIREMENTS 
- BY  AREAS 


IN  THE  FOLLOWING  PARAGRAPHS  are  presented  brief 
descriptions  of  the  conditions  now  prevailing  in  the 
various  European  coimtries  and  their  estimated  im¬ 
port  needs  during  the  next  year. 

The  liberated  countries  of  Northwest  Europe.  {Bel¬ 
gium,  Denmark,  France,  Netherlands,  and  Norway.) 
During  the  present  winter  the  people  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  be  dependent  on  substantial  supplies  from 
outside  sources  in  order  to  maintain  their  health  and 
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to  do  the  gigantic  ask  of  rebuilding  their  economies.i 
In  normal  times  this  area  is  a  large  importer  of  grains,' 
fats,  sugar  for  food,  and  of  feed  for  livestock.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  with  few  exceptions,  they  had  to  depend 
on  their  own  production  for  food  and  feed.  Now  they 
are  again  turning  to  world  supphes  to  fill  their  needs. 

Pr^uction  of  all  major  farm  commodities  in  1945 
has  been  less  than  at  any  time  diuing  the  war,  and  is 
far  below  prewar  levels.  The  cumulative  effect  of  lade 
of  fertilizers,  scarcity  of  labor,  and  deterioration  in 
farm  machinery  is  apparent  in  lowered  yields  and  re¬ 
duced  acreage.  The  drought,  followed  by  damaging 
rains  and  winds,  which  had  such  serious  effects  on 
eastern  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  area  was  an 
added  factor  in  reducing  French  grain  yields. 

The  magnitude  of  the  food  problem  in  northwest¬ 
ern  Europe  quickly  can  be  grasped  by  looking  at  the 
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percent 


Potatoes . 20 

Milk  .  .  .  ‘ . 25 

Grain . 33 

Meat . 40 

Sugar . 45 

Fats . 60 


declines  in  production  from  the  prewar  period: 


The  exportable  siu^luses  of  fish  from  Norway  and 
meat  and  dairy  produce  from  Denmark  will  help  meet 
some  of  the  requirements  of  these  and  other  European 
coimtries,  but  the  amounts  available  are  small  com¬ 
pared  with  the  total  needs. 

Adding  to  the  food  problems  this  winter  are  the 
serious  colocations  in  economic  structiures  and  the  dis¬ 
ruption  of  administrative  machinery  which  makes  very 


difficult  the  collection  of  food  produced  on  farms  and 
the  efiFective  control  of  rationing  and  distribution. 

During  this  winter  and  spring  the  average  daily 
caloric  level  that  could  be  provided  from  indigenous  J 
supplies  would  be:  Belgium,  1,100;  Netberlriridiffi 
1,350;  Norway,  1,400;  France,  1,800;  and  Denmark^ 
3,000.  When  allowance  is  made  for  inevitable  dispari-  ; 
ties  in  distribution,  the  levels  for  nonfarm  people  in 
Belgium,  Netherlands,  and  Norway  would  be  less  than  ; 
1,000  calories  per  person  per  day  and  in  France  would 
be  no  more  than  1,200. 

As  the  caloric  levels  of  these  countries  have  de¬ 
clined,  so  also  has  the  quahty  of  the  diet  deteriorated. 
The  commodity  composition  of  the  diet  is  markedly 
inferior  to  what  the  people  were  accustomed  in  nor¬ 
mal  times.  Consumers  will  depend  this  winter,  as  they 
have  all  during  the  war,  on  bread  and  potatoes  for 
nomishment.  Two-thirds  of  the  food  energy  they  ob¬ 
tain  comes  from  these  products  compared  to  one-third 
in  our  own  coimtry.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  although 
most  of  the  food  sent  to  Northwest  Emope  will  be 
grain,  other  products  will  be  needed  as  well.  Most 
important  among  these  will  be  fats  and  oils.  Milk  prod¬ 
ucts  also  will  be  essential.  Sugar  is  urgently  required 
and  high-quality  protein  foods  are  needed  to  meet 
keenly-felt  deficiencies. 

To  provide  in  these  countries  an  average  daily  level 
of  2,650  calories  per  person  and  provide  the  people 
with  80  percent  of  the  quantity  of  high-quahty  pro¬ 
tein  foods  they  had  before  the  war,  together  with  70 
percent  of  their  prewar  consumption  of  fats  and  oils 
and  sugar,  the  import  requirements  would  be  as  fol¬ 
lows:  wheat,  5,900,000  tons;  high-quality  protein 
foods,  550,000  tons;  fats  and  oils,  325,000  tons;  and 
sugar,  500,000  tons. 

The  ex-enemy  countries.  (Bulgaria,  Finland,*  Ger¬ 
many,  Hungary,  Rumania.)  Before  the  war,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  staple  foods  in  Bulgaria,  Hungary  and 
Rumania  was  in  excess  of  consumption  and  these 
three  countries  exported  food  to  the  deficient  coun¬ 
tries  of  central  and  western  Europe.vThis  year  produc¬ 
tion  of  all  major  foods,  except  dried  beans  and  peas, 
is  below  their  own  domestic  prewar  consmnption.  The 
1945  grain  harvest  yielded  only  a  little  more  than  12 
million  tons  compared  with  an  average  prewar  output 
of  nearly  20  miUion.  Meat  production  is  down  by  30 
percent,  fats  and  oils  by  40  percent,  and  sugar  by 
about  45  percent.  Declines  in  output  in  the  past  year 
have  been  particularly  marked  because  of  the  com- 

*  Finland  hat  just  beeun  to  receive  token  aid  from  UNRRA. 
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k  bined  eflFects  of  dry  weather,  direct  war  damage  and 
I  disturbances,  losses  of  animals  and  equipment,  and 
I  changes  introduced  in  the  organization  of.  agriculture 
^liiough  the  breaking  up  of  large  estates. 

Although  the  amotmts  of  food  requisitioned  by 
I  Russia  or  eaten  by  her  armies  where  they  lived  ofF  the 
I  land  caimot  be  accurately  estimated  and  little  is 
I  known  about  the  compensating  shipments  that  have 
I  been  made  from  Russia  to  the  most  acutely  deficit 
I  urban  centers,  it  is  clear  that  the  urban  consumption 
H  levels  in  these  three  countries  are  now  dangerously 

I  low.  The  situation  seems  to  be  particularly  bad  in 
i  Hungary.  Here  the  average  consmnption  level  that 

I I  can  be  provided  for  the  population  from  indigenous 
supplies  cannot  be  higher  than  2,000  calories  per  per¬ 
son  per  day.  Without  imports,  the  nonfarm  people  will 
almost  certainly  have  less  than  1,400  calories.  The 
corresponding  figures  for  Rumania  and  Bulgaria  are 
1,500  and  1,600  calories  respectively.  To  the  extent 
that  their  supplies  have  had  to  be  shared  with  the 
Russian  forces  in  the  area,  the  situation  will  be  worse 
than  the  figures  suggest. 

If  the  nonfarm  populations  of  these  three  cotmtries 
I  were  to  be  assured  a  minimum  of  2,000  calories  per 
day  through  imports  of  wheat  alone,  the  quantity  re¬ 
quired  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  three-quarters 
of  a  million  tons. 


Substantial  declines  in  1945  production  in  Finland 
I  mean  that  the  average  caloric  level  there  can  be  no 
5  more  than  1,750  calories  per  person  daily  during  this 
winter.  Considering  the  particular  difBciilties  of  col- 
I  lection  and  distribution  in  this  northern  covmtry,  levels 
I  for  nonfarm  people  will  probably  be  about  1,000  cal- 

•'>ries  per  day  without  imports.  Farm  people  will  not  be 
io  well  oflt  as  farmers  in  other  European  coimtries,  but 
they  should  have  about  2,300  calories  per  day. 
r  In  Germany  the  food  problems  of  urban  consxuners 
are  already  serious.  Lack  of  fuel,  shortage  of  clothing, 
'  and  inadequate  housing  further  aggravate  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Domestic  production  has  deemaed  sharply  since 
last  year,  and  collection  and  distribution  controls  on 
’  the  indigenous  supplies  are  operating  under  great 
®  handicaps.  Before  die  war,  Germany  was  an  importer 
*  of  food  and  feed.  About  two  million  tons  of  grain  were 
*  imported  annually  of  which  slighdy  more  than  one- 
^  quarter  was  for  feed.  She  also  depended  on  foreign 
y  sources  for  40  percent  of  her  fats,  33  percent  of  her 
^  dried  beans  and  peas,  and  25  percent  of  her  fish. 

Estimates  of  consumption  in  1945-46  in  the  Amer- 
ican-British-French  zones  indicate  that  the  nonfarm 
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population  will  have  between  1,100  and  1,300  calories  U 
per  person  from  all  rationed,  unrationed,  and  black  G 
market  foods  produced  indigenously.  Most  producers  ^ 
should  be  adequately  fed  from  their  own  farm  pio 
duction. 

To  insure  2,000  calories  per  day  for  the  nonfarm 
consumers  in  the  zones  occupied  by  the  Western  Al- 
hes  and  in  the  British- American  zone  of  Berlin  will  re¬ 
quire  imports  of  about  4,750  thousand  tons  of  wheat. 

United  Kingdom.  The  British  wartime  diet,  though 
lacking  in  variety,  was  an  adequate  diet  to  sustain  me 
health  of  the  people  at  a  hi^  level  Because  of  careful 
planning,  efiBdent  distribution,  and  government-sub¬ 
sidized  prices,  many  were  better  o£F  than  before  the 
war.  However,  the  United  Kingdom  has  never  been 
self -sufficient  in  foodstuffs.  Normally,  it  produces  about 
one-third  of  the  food  consumed.  During  the  war  the 
United  Kingdom  produced  nearly  two-thirds  of  its 
total  suppUes  by  lifting  production  from  animal  to 
cereal  products  and  by  plowing  up  grazing  land  which 
in  some  cases  had  never  before  been  plowed  in  the 
memory  of  the  inhabitants.  The  resulting  diet  was  only 
about  200  calories  per  day  below  prewar  levels,  but 
the  commodity  composition  was  vastly  inferior. 

The  wartime  shift  from  livestock  to  direct  food 
crops  is  now  being  reversed  as  land  suited  to  pasture 
and  meadow  is  retmned  to  that  use.  While  this  re¬ 
versal  is  important  to  the  efficiency  of  world  agricul¬ 
ture  and  to  the  long-term  prospects  of  world  trade,  it 
makes  the  United  Kingdom  more,  rather  than  less, 
dependent  on  food  imports  at  this  critical  time. 

The  end  of  the  war  has  not  brought  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  dull  British  diet.  Bread,  potatoes,  and 
greens  continue  unrationed  and  plentiful,  but  ir^  ■-it*? 


fats,  and  sugar  are  at  sUghtly  lower  levels  than  last^ 
winter.  The  British  policy  is  to  hold  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  of  basic  foods  to  austere  wartime  levels  so 
that  more  food  is  available  from  world  supplies  for 
countries  in  greater  need  and  so  that  foreign  exchange 
can  be  saved. 

“In  order  to  maintain  the  present  restricted  rations 
during  1945-46,”  says  a  recent  report  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agricultiue,  “the  United  Kingdom  will  need 
to  import  approximately  5  million  tons  of  grain;  1.75 
miUion  tons  of  meat;  1.5  million  tons  of  sugar;  1  mil- 
hon  tons  of  fats,  including  butter;  and  300  thousand 
tons  of  other  dariy  produce,  mostly  canned  milk  and 
cheese.”* 


*Wortd  Food  Situation  in  1945-46,  U.  S.  Department  of  A^cul- 
ture,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relatioaa,  Waihingtoo,  D.  C. 
October,  1945. 
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rience  real  hardship. 

Imports  of  aroimd  5  million  tons  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1946  will  su£5ce  to  bring  the  average  daily 
caloric  level  to  2,000  per  person  in  these  covmtries. 
Although  their  import  needs  can  be  met  mostly  by 
wheat,  a  minimum  amount  of  preferred  foods,  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  above  total,  will  be  extremely  important.  The 
distribution  among  major  types  of  food  is  as  follows: 

Short  tons 
(In  thousands) 

Crain  and  grain  products  ....  3,300 

Dairy  products . 275 

Meat . 500 

Fish . 90 

Dried  beans  and  peas . 175 

Fats  and  oils . 360 

Sugar . 165 

Miscellaneous . 155 
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IV.  FINANCING  FOOD  EXPORTS 

The  pbincipijs  reason  why  we  are  not  now  sending 
more  food  to  the  non-UNRRA  countries  of  Europe 
is  not  that  the  American  people  cannot  spare  the  food 
but  because  we  have  failed  to  make  the  necessary 
financial  arrangements. 

Western  Europe.  In  terminating  lend-lease,  we  cut  off 
the  source  of  funds  for  supplemental  food  supplies 
upon  which  oiu:  allies  of  western  Europe  were  relying. 
TTierefore,  in  order  that  food  may  be  export^  to 
western  Europe  in  adequate  quantities,  special  finan 
cial  arrangements  must  now  be  made.  The  cotmtries 
of  western  Europe  have  before  them  the  tremendous 
task  of  rebuilding  their  economies— a  task  which  will 
require  industrial  imports  from  the  United  States  for 
a  number  of  years.  T^eir  slender  dollar  resources  are 
sorely  needed  to  buy  from  us  the  equipment  for  re 
habilitating  their  transportation  systems,  their  indus 
tries,  and  other  parts  of  their  operating  economies. 

The  United  States  has  a  very  real  stake  in  the 
speedy  recovery  of  the  western  European  countries 
and  in  its  own  interest  does  not  wish  to  see  the  coun 
tries  of  western  Europe  so  stripped  of  purchasing 
power  and  credit  that  they  cannot  proceed  in  an 
orderly  way  to  rebuild  their  transportation  systems, 
their  industries,  and  their  productive  capacity  gener¬ 
ally. 

The  problem  of  hunger  in  Europe  should  be  dealt 
with  in  a  spirit  of  constructive  generosity,  and  should 
not  be  a  matter  of  political  bargaining.  The  United 
States  will  have  abundant  bargaining  power  in  the 
longer-term  needs  of  these  coimtries;  we  cannot  afford 
to  use  himger  and  misery  in  bargaining  for  commercial 
or  political  advantages. 

While  most  of  the  Uberated  countries  of  western 
Europe  still  have  a  fair  credit  rating,  it  would  not  be 
sound  financial  policy— on  their  part  or  on  ours— to  ask 
them  to  finance  their  post-combat  emergency  food 
imports  through  long-term  loans.  We  should  not  set  a 
precedent  which  would  encourage  these  covmtries  to 
embark  on  financial  programs  of  paying  for  current 
consumption  by  long-term  credit.  Moreover,  the  west¬ 
ern  European  countries  are  not  and  should  not  be 
willing  to  increase  their  long-term  debt  to  us  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  these  additional  current,  emer¬ 
gency  food  requirements.  They  have  made  it  dear 
that  it  would  1^  inadvisable  to  add  this  item  to  the 
long-term  loans  which  they  are  currently  negotiating 
with  us  to  finance  reconstruction.  Paying  of  me  inter¬ 
est  and  prindpal  on  these  loans  will  be  all  that  they 
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can  pledge  in  view  of  the  wartime  strains  on  their 
economies  and  our  own  tariff  barriers. 

We,  therefore,  recommend  that,  to  supplement  oth¬ 
er  financial  arrangements  which  may  be  adopted,  the 
Jnited  States  ms^e  an  outright  gift  of  the  additional 
food  needed  from  this  country  to  keep  western  Eiurope 
from  hunger  his  winter.  There  is  no  other  real  alterna¬ 
tive.  We  should  regard  this  gift  not  as  charity,  but  as 
a  demonstration  of  our  concern  for  the  lives  of  Euro¬ 
peans  and  the  welfare  of  Europe,  and  as  part  of  the 
war’s  unfinished  business. 

The  food  should  be  given  directly  to  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  western  Europe  for  distribution  ^ough 
regular  channels  to  their  people.  Fortunately,  most  of 
these  countries  have  adequate  distribution  and  ration¬ 
ing  machinery.  We  do  not  recommend  a  gift  of  food  to 
any  cormtry  unless  adequate  rationing  machinery  is  in 
effect  or  seems  in  prospect  in  that  country.  The  war 
has  disrupted  all  the  normal  chaimels  of  distribution 
and  communication  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  The 
governmental  controls,  strained  to  their  liiidts  and 
even  completely  destroyed,  still  need  to  be  strength¬ 
ened  in  some  countries.  Every  caution  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  to  insure  that  cormtries  receiving  food  sent  to 
Europe  are  prepared  to  distribute  it  in  an  orderly  and 
equitable  fashion. 

Ex-enemy  countries.  The  military  should  be  author¬ 
ized  to  procinre  the  food  necessary  to  maintain  a  diet 
for  the  people  of  the  ex-enemy  coimtries  of  Europe 
which  prevent  starvation  and  disease.  We  reiter¬ 
ate  that  hunger  and  starvation  are  not  the  means  by 
which  a  defeated  nation  is  encouraged  to  plant  the 
seeds  of  democracy. 

^  ★  ★  ★ 

PRESIDENT  Truman  defined  the  responsibility  of  this 
coimtry  clearly  when  he  returned  from  the  Potsdam 
Conference.  He  described  the  European  food  situation 
and  pledged:  “We  must  help  to  the  limits  of  our 
strength,  and  we  will.”  We  believe  that  the  American 
people  have  no  desire  to  be  an  island  of  luxury  in  a 
sea  of  misery.  Simple  humanity  forbids  it,  political 
wisdom  does  not  allow  it.  We  know  the  truth  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower’s  warning: 

“Without  food  there  toiU  be  rio  peace.’* 


I 
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A  SPECIAL  REPORT  —  PRICE:  10  CENTS 


Quantity  Discounts:  10-49,  10%;  50-99,  15%;  100-299,  20%; 
300-499,  25%:  500-999,  30%;  1000-5000,  40%. 


•  I 


CORIffiCTION 
DON'T  ’vTRITE  YOUR  GONOrJESShEN  ON  S  2101 

The  bill  for  sending  more  relief  to  Germarcr  and  Japan  has  now  passed  the  House 
as  well  as  the  Senate  unanimously.  It  is  on  the  President's  desk  awaiting  his 
signature.  Vfe  are  glad  to  report  this  excellent  progress  and  to  tell  you  for 
once  NOT  to  write  your  Congressmen  on  this  measure. 


